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French and to secure the transfer of the British
forces to the Belgian coast, where they could operate
in combination with the fleet. For British opera-
tions are inevitably amphibious, and the Admiralty
must always play an active part in Britain's war
direction.

Compared with the swift vicissitudes in France,
the naval war appeared to be deficient in definite
results. At the outset Lloyd George told somebody
that "Winston, as First Lord of the Admiralty,
reminds me of a dog sitting on the Dogger Bank
with his tail between his legs, looking at the rat who
has just poked his nose out of the hole at the other
side of the water." But this expectant attitude
somehow fell short of public hopes. True, the
German flag was steadily hunted from the outer seas,
and the Expeditionary Force had been safely ferried
over to the Continent. A systematic series of descents
upon the German colonies (which made the Cabinet,
in Mr. Asquith's words, seem " more like a gang of
Elizabethan buccaneers than a meek collection of
black-coated Liberal ministers ") was unobtrusively
successful. But the Goeben slipped away to Turkey;
three British cruisers were torpedoed by a German
submarine in the North Sea; and there was still no
sign of a successful action with the main body of
the German fleet.

The First Lord's anxieties embraced the seven seas,
the course of military operations in France, and a
branch of his own service which had established
itself at Dunkirk on the extreme left flank of the
Allied armies and was engaged in harrying the enemy
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